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necessary weeding and tillage is done. At six to seven
months the cane stool is sufficiently developed to be left
without further operations except that, as maturity ap-
proaches, the dead leaves or trash are removed. The cane
being thus more open to air and sunshine maturity is
hastened, and the dead leaves help to retain the moisture
in the soil and prevent the growth of weeds. The usual
period to reach maturity is sixteen months for plant canes and
twelve months for ratoons; but in countries with a cold season
the period is reduced to eight or nine months, as in Louisiana.
When the cane is cut and the stool is allowed to remain,
shoots arise from it and form a new growth called ratoon
canes. This may be repeated for several years in succession
on suitable soil. In Java the Government allows only the
growing of plant canes, and these are alternated with crops
of rice and beans for native use. The most suitable soil
for the cane is clay and loam, which allows of suitable
aeration and drainage, yet retains sufficient moisture for
the plant growth. The mineral constituents removed from
the soil by the cane are small in amount and less than
0*5 per cent. Lime is important, and the principal fertilizers
necessary are those containing potash, phosphoric acid, and
nitrogen. Since the residual fibre or bagasse is used for
fuel, and therefore lost to the soil, as much of the trash as
possible is returned to it, and the humus or vegetable debris
is supplemented by the growth of catch crops between
cutting and replanting. These are usually leguminous
plants, and by ploughing in the fully grown plants, green-
soiling as it is called, the nitrogen content of the soil is also
increased. The time of harvest of the cane crop varies
for the different tropical regions, and thus the sugar markets
of the world receive a succession of supplies as the various
crops mature. The average composition of the cane varies
from 7 to 16 per cent, of sucrose; reducing sugars up to 1-5,
fibre 10 to 15, ash 0-4 to 2, water 69 to 75 per cent., and
the yield being from twenty to forty tons per acre, the sugar
obtained may amount to about four tons per acre or more
than double what is recovered from the growth of beetroot.